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Notes. 


JOHN PRITCHARD, 
A SHROPSHIRE SOLICITOR, 1759-1837. 


A BRANCH of the family of Pritchard (or 
Prichard)—it is spelt ap Richard in the 
parish register of Alveley, Shropshire, for 
the year 1654, being of Welsh extraction— 
scems to have been settled at Alveley, and 
in the adjoining parish of Highley, till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
it migrated to Sutton Maddock, under 
the name of Pritchard. There John Prit- 
chard (born 1704, died 1779) and Ann his 
wife resided prior to the year 1750, and 
were both buried. Their eldest son John, 
the subject of this note, was born at Sutton 
Maddock 27 June, 1759, and, after receiving 
a moderate education, was in the year 1784 
articled to Mr. Lewis, one of the partners in 
the firm of Congreve & Lewis, solicitors. 
Bridgnorth, whose confidence and goodwill 
lic soon gained, and who, as a proof of 





the opinion he entertained of him, named 
him one of the executors of his will and 
guardian of his children. Having served his 
clerkship, he was admitted an attorney in 
the November term, 1789, and shortly after- 
wards established himself in practice as an 
attorney and solicitor at Ironbridge. In the 
year 1791 Pritchard came to live in the 
adjoining town of Broseley, and it was not 
long before his knowledge of his profession, 
and his entire devotion to the interests of 
his clients, won for him the esteem and 
confidence of the entire neighbourhood. In 

1794 he became the law agent for George 
Forester, Esq., of Willey, a gentleman then 
possessing great influence in the Ilccality ; 
and to the extensive business which he 
transacted for the Forester family he in 
later years often attributed his success in 
life. In 1799, in addition to his law busi- 
ness, he joined Mr. Vickers, Sen., as a banker 
at Broseley and Bridgnorth, and they con- 
tinued in partnership together till the time 
of the latter’s death in the year 1814. 
From this date John Pritchard carried 
on the banking business with Valentine 
Vickers until the year 1824, when, on Vickers 
retiring from business, the banks at Broseley 
and Bridgnorth were controlled by himself 
and his two sons (George and John) until 
the time of his death. His success, in 
short, was most complete, and he not 
only acquired considerable wealth, but also 
the approbation and respect of all around 
him. 

Pritchard married for his first wife at 
Walsall, 21 Feb., 1791, Ann (died 20 Feb., 
1807), daughter of George Crannage of 
Coalbrookdale, who, with his brother Thomas, 
in the year 1766 obtained a patent for a most 
important invention—that of converting pig 
into bar iron by means of raw pit coal, 
instead of charcoal. Ann was descended on 
the female side from the Jandrells of Church 
Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, a family who 
were settled there in the fifteenth century. 
He married secondly, 20 Sept., 1811, Fanny, 
daughter of Mr. Wilkinson of Buildwas ; she 
died 14 Nov., 1839. 

' His brother William, a contractor for the 
making of the Kennet and Avon Canal and 
other great works, died at Bath 17 Nov., 
1846. 

By his first wife John Pritchard had issue 
four sons—George, of Broseley and Astley 
Abbots, born 24 Sept., 1793, solicitor and 
banker, J.P. and D.L. for Shropshire, High 
Sheriff in 1861, who married Harriott 
daughter of William Ostler of Grantham. 
and died without issue 24 Dec., 1861 ; John. 
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his brother’s heir, born 25 Sept., 1796, of 
Broseley, and afterwards of Stanmore Hall, 
near Bridgnorth, banker and barrister-at-law 
of Lincoln’s Inn, J.P. and D.L., and for 
fifteen years M.P. for the borough of Bridg- 
north, who married in 1845 Jane, daughter 
of George Osborne Gordon of Broseley, and 
died without issue 19 Aug., 1891; Thomas, 
a hop merchant in London, who died un- 
married 11 May, 1829 ; and William, who died 
in infancy—and three daughters: Mary 
Anne, born 9 March, 1795, died unmarried 
5 March, 1882 ; Emma, who died unmarried 
27 April, 1832; and Eliza, who died in in- 
fancy. 

Pritchard died at his residence, the Bank 
House, Broseley, 14 June, 1837, and _ his 
death was recorded in The Gentleman's 
Magazine. He was buried at Broseley, 
where there is a tablet to his memory, 
one to his eldest son, and another to his 
two wives and the rest of his family; also a 
brass to the memory of his son John and 
eldest daughter. Two of the inscriptions 
are :— 

1. ‘In Memory of | John Pritchard, | Solicitor, 
and Banker: | For nearly fifty years | a resident 
in this Parish. = died the 14'* June 1837, | In 
the 78 year of his age. | A kind and indulgent 
husband. | And Father, | A ready and faithful 
Friend | And Adviser: | A Liberal Benefactor of 
the Poor, | This good man so held his course | 
As to gain the respect | And affection of all 
around him, | Showing by his example that | 
The duties of an active profession, |May be 
zealously discharged, | Without neglecting those 
Essential to the character of | A true Christian. 
The surplus of | A subscription for engraving 
the portrait of the deceased, | enables his friends 
and neighbours, | by this tablet, | to perpetuate 
his memory.” 

2. “George Pritchard | Eldest son of John 
and Ann Pritchard. | Died 24t* Decr. 1861, in the 
69 year of his age. | He trod in the steps of his 
honoured father, [ana as a good neighbour, as a 
protector of the | fatherless, and widow, as an 
able and upright | magistrate, and as a considerate 
guardian and | Benefactor of the poor, he so 
entirely gained the | affection and respect of all 
around him, that | the church at Jackfield, and 
the monument in |the public street of this 
place, were erected by | public subscription to 
perpetuate his memory. | His domestic virtues 
and humble piety are best | known to his widow 
and near relatives, who are | left to mourn his 
loss, and who desire by this | tablet to record 
their fond remembrance of one |so _justl 
loved. | ‘Right dear in the sight of the Lord if 
Is the death of his saints.’ Ps. exvi. 15.” 


Pritchard’s portrait, painted by Devis, 
was engraved by Cousins, and is in the 
possession of William Pritchard Gordon of 
Stanmore Hall. 

Ernest H. H. SHORTING. 

Broseley. 


‘Somerset House in 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 


(See 118. x. 441, 462, 483, 508 ; xi. 2, 22, 42.) 


12. ‘A CoLLECTION oF SEVERAL PAssAGEs,’ 
&C. (continued). 


(6b) *‘ WALKERISMS’”” IN THE TRACT. 


WALKER’s Style in his different tracts and 
books varies from the most virulent abuse 
to pious meditations mingled with copious 
extracts from Scripture and the Fathers ; 
so much so that ‘Taylor’s Physicke has 
purged the Divell’ and his sermon before 
Cromwell would hardly be believed to be the 
work of the same man if there were not 
overwhelming evidence of this being the case. 
His printer’s “‘ Corrector of the Press ” must 
have been responsible for the improvement 
in style, and, I believe, supplied the quota- 
tions for him. This, I think, will explain 
the constant “howlers” in the quota- 
tions, which, I suspect, the ‘‘ Corrector ” 
intentionally inserted in order to poke fun 
at Walker. At least the ‘“‘ Quod tu sinistre 
legis, nos dextre accipimus,” apropos of his 
Hebrew lectures, can be accounted for in 
this sense; and in Walker’s dedication to 
Cromwell of his book entitled ‘Tpaynuara’ 
a quotation from St. Peter Chrysologus 
—which he applies to himself and _ his 
work—runs as follows: ‘‘ Legendo et medi- 
cando metimus.” Walker knew no Latin, 
and this must have been a sly hit at his 
‘*‘doctoring up ”’ Father Persons’s ‘ Confer- 
ence about the Next Succession,’ for which 
he and his printer Ibbitson “‘ reaped ’’ the 
reward of 301. So, also, his sermon at 
1649 had the text 
‘Beware of false prophets” in the title- 
page. 

Many of the texts applied by Walker to 
Cromwell in the tract I am discussing can be 


found also applied by him to Charles IT., in. 


1660, in the following tract :— 

“Serious observations lately made touching 
his Majesty Charles the Second....Published to 
inform the People. Per H. Walker, S.S.T.S.” 

In any case, the latter tract proves Walker 
to have been a matchless hypocrite. The 
reason for the constant references to the 
** Covenant ”’ in the tract about Cromwell’s 
last hours, and much else in it also, can 
be found in‘ Tpaynyara.’ and in the following 
compilation by Walker :— 


“ Spirituall Experiences of sundry Believers. 
Held forth by them at severall solemne meetings 
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and conferences to that end. With the recom- 
mendation of the sound spirituall and savoury 
worth of them to the sober and spirituall reader, 
by Vavasour Powell, Minister of the Gospell.... 
To which is added. The Manner of the discipline 
and practise of the Gathered Churches, &c. 
London. Printed for Robert Ibbitson. 1651.” 


The addition contains a typical ‘‘ Covenant.” 


Space will not permit me to point out all 
the Walkerisms, so I will confine myself to 
one—the attack on the Quakers—render- 
ing it quite certain that Harvey could 
not have written the tract. After saying of 
Cromwell that he had to deal, 

“by reason of his great place, with many of 
erring judgments, as well as others, the most 
obstinate of whom I have often heard him silence, 
discountenance their errors with the greatest 
detestation, especially when of fundamental 
consideration,” 

the tract goes on to state as follows :— 

** As once, dealing with some of the Quakers, he 
rendered their opinions in the most dreadful yet 
truest character that I ever heard. Saying that 
they were such as took the Crown off the Head of 
Christ, disrobed Him of His priestly garments 


and denied His propheticall office by setting up |, 


a spirit of their own in the room of His; by the 
whole utterly making voyd His mediatorship, 
Who is God blessed for ever. And that he had 
rather be buried alive under a heap of stones than 
in the least to countenance the same, and much 
more which I have now forgot.” 

It is, I think, well known that this does not 
in the least truthfully describe Cromwell’s 
attitude towards the Quakers, and any one 
who refers to Walker’s news-book, Severall 
(or Perfect) Proceedings, for the year 1655, 
will find a series of the vilest personal accusa- 
tions against both Fox and his followers. 
In particular (to leave accusations of im- 
morality out of the question) he wrote as 
follows on 28 May, 1655 :— 

“Some papers were scattered about West- 
minster Hall this day, that the Quakers do 
acknowledge that there is a Heaven and a Hell, 
the Scriptures to be a declaration from the Spirit, 
and a Resurrection and Justification by faith in 
Christ. But there is no name to it; it is a libell. 
I should be glad to hear of their conversions, or 
of any of them, from their black errors to the 
truth....For I do not remember that I ever met 
with one of them that would own these funda- 
mental truths.” 

The Quakers answered this accusation by a 
broadside entitled :— 

‘‘Slanders and lyes, being cast upon the 
Children of Light, given forth to print from one 
Henry Walker, which R. Ibitson [sic] hath printed, 
that they deny the Resurrection and Heaven 
and Hell,” &c. 

But the condemnation placed by Walker 
in the mouth of Cromwell would seem to 
infer that the errors of the Quakers were 





those that Walker attributed to them’ on 
28 May, 1655—in fact, that they were 
‘“* fundamental,’ to use the word employed 
in both accusation and condemnation. 

J. B. Wittrams. 





FAMILY PORTRAITS AT EASTON 
MAUDITT. 


In ‘ An Inventory of the Earl of Sussex’s 
Goods at Easton Mauditt,’ co. Northants, 
taken in (Stowe MS. 779), is a list of 
family portraits which, according to Whel- 
lan’s ‘General and Manorial History and 
Directory of Northamptonshire,’ 1849, were 
disposed of by public sale, presumably some 
time previous to 1809, when, it is stated, the 
seat of the Yelvertons was taken down :- 





No. 23. Lorp’s BED CHAMBER. 
Lord Visct Longueville 
S' John Talbot 
Lady Talbot 


No. 26. DREssING Room. 
oom Mary, Daughter to Henry 4, King of 
pain 

Lord Visc' Longueville when a child 

Late E. of Sussex when a child 

Lady Hatton [Frances, daughter of Sir Henry 
Yelverton, and wife of Christopher, Viscount 
Hatton] 

Lady Ingram 

Daniel in the Lyons Den 


No. 28. LitrLe DInriIna Room. 
Sir Henry Yelverton 


No. 29. Lone@ GALLERY. 
51 Prints of Noblemen’s Seats 


No. 30. VELVET BED CHAMB . 


Dowager Dutchess of Marlborough 

Lady Catherine Windham 

M™ Susannah Yelverton [? wife of Sir Henry, 
2nd Bart., or daughter of Henry, Viscount 
Longueville] 


No. 31. DRAWING Room. 


Dutchess of Somerset 

Lady Manchester [? Anne, daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Yelverton, Ist Bart., and wife of 
Robert, 3rd Earl of Manchester] 

Lady Scarborough 

S' Henry Yelverton 

Lady Grey 

Lady Longueville 

Earl, of Sussex 

Henry Pelham, Esq’, of Lewes [father of the wife 
of the 1st Earl of Sussex] 

M™ Pelham of Stanmer [? mother of ditto] 


No. 32. Biur DRAWING Room. 


Queen Elizabeth 
Oliver Cromwell 
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No. 33. GREAT DINING Room. 
King James 24 
Queen Mary 
Queen Ann 
King George 1* 
King of Sweden 
Princess Royal 
Princess Amelia 
Princess Caroline 
Duke of Argyle 
Earl of Sussex 
S* Chr. Yelverton 
Ditto 
Lady Yelverton, wife of Sir Chris. [Anne, daughter 

of Sir William Twisden] 
Sir Henry Yelverton 

No. 34. Great STAIR CASE. 
1 Family Piece 
Mastt and Miss Calthorpe 
Dame Spencer 
Chast Lucretia 
No. 35. PAssaAGE RooM TO YE CHAPPLE. 

Duke of Richmond : 
Frances, Viscount* Hatton [daughter of Sir Henry 

Yelverton] 
Lady Bulkeley 
M"™ Lawson 

No. 36. DamMAsK RED CHAMB"- 

The Picture of Lady Pembroke 


No. 37. DRESSING Room. 
The Picture of Lady Lincoln 
No. 40. CHAPPELL. 
Our Saviour on the Cross 
Arch. Bpp’ Sheldon 
No. 41. THE EATING PARLOUR. 
7 Prints 
1 Do. the Duke of Norfolk 
No. 42. GREAT HALL. 
Duke of Shrewsbury 
Dutchess of Shrewsbury 
Earl of Shrewsbury 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury 
Duke of Monmouth 
Henry the 9 Earl of Kent 
Elizabeth, wife of D° 
Henry, the 11" Earl of Kent 
Lady Susannah Grey 

(The last four were ancestors of Charles Longue- 
ville, Lord Grey de Ruthin.] 

IN THE STEWARDS PARLOUR AND PUMP 
PARLOUR. 
5 pictures (not described). 

Sir Christopher Yelverton, lst Bart., was 
father to Sir Henry Yelverton, who married 
Susan, daughter and heir of Charles Longue- 
ville, Lord Grey of Ruthin. Their second 
son, Henry, created Viscount Longueville, 
married Barbara, daughter of John Talbot 
of Laycock, co. Wilts, and was the father of 
Talbot, first Earl of Sussex, who married 
Lucy, daughter of Henry Pelham. Their 
two sons, George and Henry, were respec- 
tively second and third Earls of Sussex. 

Percy D. Munpy. 








‘THE MARSEILLAISE.’ 


Ir is curious that until 1908 the question 
as to who wrote this stirring national 
anthem had not formed the subject of 
much discussion in ‘N. & Q.,’ but a 
short note on the 24th of October of that 
year by Mr. W. Roserts (10 S. x. $26) 
states that 

‘*a long and interesting article in the Figaro 
(Literary Supplement) of 7 August, by M. Michel 
Aubé, proves, as conclusively as such things can 
be proved, that the author was undoubtedly 
Rouget de Lisle.” 

I have been moved by the incomplete- 
ness and inaccuracy of current English 
“versions ”’ of the ‘Marseillaise’ to attempt 
the following more literal rendering of the 
whole of that magnificent battle-song. In 
this rendering my sole aim has been to 
keep as close as possible to the actual 
words as well as to the spirit of the original, 
my desire being to convey to some of the 
many English folk whom the present happy 


.j|alliance of France and England has made 


familiar with the music of -the French 
national hymn, but who do not under- 
stand French, the marvellous appropriate- 
ness of the chant du combat of 1792 to 
the circumstances of 1914-15. In all the 
seven verses (six by Rouget de Lisle, 
and the seventh by Dubois) there are 
only three lines that might not have been 
“specially”? written within the last six 
months, 


O come, ye sons of France our motherland, 
The day of glory dawns at last. 
See the tyrant foeman with bloody hand 
Waves his standard high on the blast— 
Waves his standard high on the blast ! 
Hark! hark! his soldiers for their prey 
Come roaring o’er the country-side : 
Mother, sister, child, and bride 
In our very clasp they would slay ! 
To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more : 
March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore ! 


What seek they as prize of battle, 
This horde of traitors, princelings, and slaves ? 
For whom are these chains that they rattle— 
Chains they long have been forging, the 


knaves— 
Chains they long have been forging, the 
knaves ! 


Frenchmen, for us / they boast it in bravery: 
How free souls revolt at the word ! 
*Tis us these bondmen of the sword 
Dare to dream of bringing into slavery ! 
To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more : 
March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore { 
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Shall the tongue and sword of a stranger 
Give the law in a freeman’s home ? 

Shall our men, strong in righteous anger, 
From this hireling host meet their doom— 
From this hireling host meet their doom ? 

Great God! shall hands that are fettered 
Bow down our necks to the yoke, 

And shall by a vile despot’s stroke 
All our hard-won liberties be shattered ? 


To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more : 

March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore ! 


Tremble, ye tyrants! and if spies there be— 
By every loyal soul abhorred— 
Let them tremble too, for their treachery 
Now shall meet with its due reward— 
Now shall meet with its due reward ! 
Foes like these make each man a fighter ; 
And if our heroes needs must fall, 
Their country, at their dying call, 
Will bring forth yet more sons to right her ! 
To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more ! 
March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore ! 


O may each son of the land of chivalry 
Guide his strokes as a gentle knight : 
Spare the poor tools of others’ rivalry 
Who against us unwillingly fight— 
Who against us unwillingly fight. 
But to the despot bloody-handed, 
And all of his monster brood, 
Requite in iron and in blood 
The doom that they for us intended ! 
To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more : 
March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore ! 


O sacred love of our sweet country, 
Do thou our guide, our guardian be ; 
Liberty, O cherished Liberty, 
Fight with those who now fight for thee— 
Fight with those who now fight for thee ! 
To our old flag, famous in story, 
Let victory come at thy call ; 
And let thy foemen, as they fall, 
Behold thy triumph and our glory. 


To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more ! 

March on, march on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore. 


So will we tread, with hearts high beating, 
The path our fathers trod of old ; 
From its dust they send us their greeting, 
And their memory makes us bold— 
And their memory makes us bold. 
Tis not life, but honour, we cherish ; 
Their grave we joyfully will share : 
Be this our highest pride and care 
To avenge them, or like them to perish ! 
To arms, ye men of France! form up your ranks 
once more : 
March on, maich on, and let our fields be drenched 
with felon gore ! 
Kate NORGATE. 





Sr. THomas’s CHuRcH, REGENT STREET. 
—The recent rebuilding of premises facing 
New Burlington Street disclosed the west 
front of this unfamiliar eighteenth-century 
edifice. Named after its founder, Arch- 
bishop 'Tenison’s Chapel and School, a 
timberwork structure provided in 1688, 
had to be replaced in 1702 by the ex- 
isting building. The site was, on 27 Jan., 
1692, granted as a freehold, “for good and 
charitable causes,” by William and Mary to 
Dr. Tenison, and measured 200 ft. east to 
west by 96 ft. north to south, the frontages 
being in King Street on the east, and 
““Marybone Lane alias Swallow Street” 
on the west. 

First styled an oratory or tabernacle, it was 
popularly known as “the oratory in King 
Street,’ and not until about 1823 was its 
present title first used. 

The history of the church and its site has 
been adequately recorded in ‘' The History 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street,’ 
‘“‘ printed for the author,” the Rev. Arthur 
Jackson, in 1881. 

The minutes of the trustees’ proceedings 
afford many interesting references to this 
locality, that still wants an historian. For 
example, in 1710 it is ordered 
“ that the agent, in the name of this trust, goto 
the persons chiefly concerned in the Bear Garden 
now setting up in Benjamin Street near the 
chapel, and acquaint them that if they proceed 
with such a nuisance so near the chapel and 
serious a neighbourhood, all lawful causes shall 
be taken to remove them to a greater distance.” 

The western approach, from Swallow 
Street, was of course much curtailed when 
Regent Street was planned, but an opening 
between the houses and a forecourt remained, 
and is shown in George Thompson’s ‘ Plan 
of the Parish of St. James, Westminster,’ 
1825. The buildings which will soon screen 
the church from the great thoroughfare will 
probably be twice the height of, and infinitely 
more magnificent than, Nash’s ambitious 
designs which they replace. The fragment 
of the eighteenth century will remain half 
hidden: a delightful haven to the lover of 
old London until it is demolished for further 
improvements and extensions. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘** WANGLE.’’—The meanings given in the 
dictionary to this word are “to wag, to 
dangle, ta totter.’’ It appears to be Scottish 
dialect in origin. 

I have heard it used in a novel sense in or 
after August last -year, when inquiring as to 
the reason for stamping the policies issued 
by the Government War Risks Insurance 
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Office on cargo, although the stamp duty is 
not charged to the public. The explanation 
given was: ‘It’s a wangle between this 
Office and the Inland Revenue.” 

It has been used recently in a newspaper, 
as a verb, by a writer in describing his visit 
to a hospital for the wounded. It is visiting 
day, but he knows no patient, so he asks 
for Private Brown, one of the lonely soldiers 
who have no friends to cheer them. The 
nurse says: ‘“‘He’s over there, and his 
name ’s Maconochie.”’ Visitor and patient 
are apparently both humorists. The soldier 
points to his chart, which shows several high 
temperatures, and the nurse warns him not 
to let his temperature rise again. He has a 
liking for invalid food, and says to his 
visitor, ‘‘ See me wangle a jelly.” 

The word, therefore, is connected with 
the acquirement of something by a stratagem 
not devoid of humour. In due course 
“‘ wangler,”’ a person who acquires things in 
this manner, will no doubt find its way into 
the language. At present the usage can 
only be slang. R. W. B. 


Some ENGLISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE IN 
1811.—Here and there, scattered in our old 
newspapers, are to be found occasional lists 
of those unfortunate Englishmen who, from 
force of circumstances, were obliged to 
remain prisoners of war in France some odd 
hundred years ago. 

One such list, containing many names, 
mostly of shipowners and master mariners, 
I append below. Many of them, particu- 
larly in the Sunderland and Whitby lists, 
are those of men well known locally in their 
day. 

Newcastle Advertiser, Saturday, July 13, 1811. 


“The writer of the following list of English 
risoners at Verdun and Longuay is Capt. John 
Simpson, of Rotherhithe; he had been in captivity 

since the year 1803, and was sent home in conse- 
—— of ill-health. Within a few weeks of his 
departure a number of persons entered their names 
in his pocket-book, signifying that they were well 
at that period (20th May). The following list, we 
trust, will prove gratifying to their friends and 
relations in this country :— 

“* Newcastle - upon - Tyne. — Joseph Harrison, 
Thomas Bertie — John), Thos. Bowman, Ralph 
Short, George Harle, Edmonston Wait. 

“‘ North Shields.—Robert Hogarth, Peter Tharsby, 
George Carr, William Russel, Thomas Howard, 
William Forster, Thomas and Joseph Burn, Isaac 
Forster, Joseph Harcus. 

“South Shields.— Michael Swinburn and son, 
William Gull, Wm. Anderson, and James Ramsey 
{ship Young Edward); Bryan Startford ale 
Brothers) ; Gilbert Purvis, William Young, Richar 
Middleton, John Beveridge, John Ventoso, George 








Younghusband, John Taylor, James Houlden, Geo. 
Pattison, John Hebron, William Anderson, James 
Curley. 

“Sunderland.—Durham.—James Sanders, John 
Smith, Wm. Bainbridge, John Waterhouse, Joseph 
Oliver, John Hodgson, Wm. Evans (ship Con- 
cordia) ; Wm. Tinmouth Eden, Thos. Wilkinson, 
Wm. Barnbrough and son, John Wardropper, 
John Richardson, John Atkins, Edward Bell, 
Richard Shields, Johu Halcrow, John Loutiff, Wm. 
Marns, Robert Laters, Robt. Rountree, Mark 
Hamilton, Peter Johnson, Christopher Bainbridge, 
George Atkinson, Wm. Elenor, John Harling, Alex. 
Smith (ship Northumberland) ; George Robson 
5 agg sche W. Adamson (Salacia) ; Turner 
Vilson, George Stoderd, Robt. Lamb, George 
Wilson (brig Friendship); John Deans, Matthew 
Coates, Wm. Embleton, Thos. Canney, Andrew 
Harrison (brig Industry) ; Henry Curt, John Hob- 
son, Joseph Headley, Francis Bywater, John 
Robson, James Spence, Peter Hull, Hendon; Wm. 
Walker, Thos. Broun, Peter Garrett, Bartholomew 
Armstrong, Thos. Hixon, John Reed. George 
Davison, Thomas Foster, Joseph Mordey, John 
Barnikell, William Reynolds, Edward Armstrong, 
William M‘Cain, Andrew Cuthbertson, Ralph 
Adamson, Thomas Ryder. 

‘“* Berwick - upon - Tweed. — W. Bell, Alex. 
Bartram. ’ ; 

‘“York. — Joseph Harper, Thos. . Patrick, of 
Selby; W. Snawdon, Stains; Wm. Atkinson, 
Robin Hood Bay; Thos. Bownas, Branham Lodge ; 
John Heavysides, Stokesley. : . 

‘Hull, Yorkshire.—Edward Cooper, John Wick- 
man, William Foster, John Welburn, John Gate- 
cliff, Thos. Bailey, Capt. John Threadgold, Jas. 
Seddon, John Stewart, W. Heseltine, Samuel Pape, 
Wm. Dales. 

““Whitby. — Matthew Storm, John Chapman, 
Wm. Calvert, Wm. Croft, John Pearson, Thos. 
Coverdale, Wm. Nesfield, Wm, Atkinson, Robert 
Brouf, Thos. Marchant, Capt. Thos. Seaton, George 
Chapman. : 

‘*Scarborough.—_Wm. Snowden, Wm. Bowering, 
Robt. Wells, John Harrison, Moses Walker. ps a 
Appleyard, Timothy Huss, Thos. Lownborough, 
James Fields, James Pantland, Wm. Boldra, 
Robert Smith, Coulson Cockrill.” 

H. LEIGHTON. 


65, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


‘“By HOOK AND CROOK.”—This is now a 
very common phrase, but I believe its 
origin is due to Ireland, and I find this inter- 
esting reference to the subject in The Ama- 
ranth (edited by Randolph Roscoe), in an 
article on ‘The First Invasion of Ireland, 
with some Account of ‘‘'The Irish Hercu- 
laneum,”’’ by the Rev. Dr. Robert Walsh, 
written in 1827. Speaking of Strongbow’s 
expedition, he says that the warrior was 
sailing past the promontory of Baganbun, 
and proceeded to the contiguous harbour of 
Waterford, which was built by the Danes, 
and called by them Vater Fiord (Father's 
Harbour), hence Waterford. And he adds ; 

“On one side of Strongbow stood a tower , 
erected by the Danes on the Wexford shore; on 
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the other, a church built by the Irish on the Water- 
ford. It was necessary to land, but he hesitated 
on which shore he should disembark to march to 
Waterford. He inquired the name of the places 
he saw, and he was informed one was the tower of 
Hook and the other the Church of Crook. ‘Then,’ 
said_he, ‘shall we advance and take the town 
by Hook or Crook.’ And hence originated a pro- 
verb now in common use.” 


Such is Dr. Walsh’s version. 
R. J. KEtty. 


[This is certainly an amusing illustration of the 
earlier attempts at etymological explanation.] 


TICHBORNE STREET. (See 11 S. x. 475.) 
—Writing in ‘N. & Q.’ about this street 
has brought to my recollection one of the 
many stories about the Tichborne Claimant 
which were sent from Australia during and 
after the Tichborne trial, and were subse- 
quently published by Mr. Guildford Onslow. 
It was sent bya Mr. J. Willoughby, and ran 
as follows :— 

‘‘ About twelve or thirteen years ago the Claim- 
ant was living close to my house with a Mr. 
Barrons: of North Deniliquin; and a storekeeper 
of the name of Harry Lee and the Claimant I saw 
wrestling together; and there was an iron three- 
legged pee standing about three parts filled with 
fat, and it was cooling down to the consistency 
of paste or treacle, and each was trying to put the 
other’s head in the fat. At length Castro (as he 
was called) succeeded in covering Lee’s head in the 
fat. In_the conversation between them previous 
to this I heard Lee say to Castro, ‘I will give you 
a bit of Owen Swift.’ I said I knew Owen Swift. 
Castro replied, ‘Did you? He lived in a street 
that is named after our family.’ I said, ‘ What 
street is that?’ He said ‘Tichborne Street.’ I 
said, ‘That is right. He kept the sign of ‘The 
Horseshoe and Magpie.’” 

When I knew Tichborne Street there was 
the sign of “The Black Horse,’ but I do 
not remember the other name. 

W. A. Frost. 


“Pore” =Pootr. (See ante, p. 46.)—‘‘'The 
pole Exanthe”’ is obviously the “‘poole 
Exanthe.”” So Cardinal Pole was “Cardinal 
Poole,” and Sir Edward Coke was ‘“ Cook.” 
This illustrates the older pronunciation of the 
word “ Rome,” and the well-known pun in 
the speech-of Cassius,‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. ii. 
R. Brathwait has a dozen lines playing on 
Rome and room in his ‘ Strappado for the 
Deuill,’ p. 66 (1615). 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 


** SHOT-wWINDOW.”’—This word has been 
the source of some contention. It occurs in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Miller’s Tale.’ The ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
doubtful, but defines it as a window that 
can be opened or shut by turning on its 
hinges. The late Mr. John Small of Edin- 





burgh (1828-86), in his excellent edition of 
Bishop Douglas’s poems, says, “‘ A projected 
window.” I venture to think that both of 
these interpretations are wrong. In Doug- 
las’s Prologue to the Seventh Book of the 
‘ Mneid’ (ed. Small, vol. iii. p. 78) the 
author says that, on a cold winter morning, 
he 

Bad beit the fire, and the candill alycht, 

Syne blissit me, and in my wedis dycht 

Ane schot wyndo vnschet a lytill on char. 

But when he heard the wind, and the 
hailstones ‘‘ hoppand on the thak,” 

The schot I clossit and drew inwart on hy, 

Chiverand for cauld, the sessoun was so snell. 
So the “shot ” is a bolt which draws in or 
shoots out, and the ‘“ shot-window” is a 
window supplied with such a bolt. It is 
singular that Mr. Small omitted to notice 
this. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


INVERNESS BrisiiocRapHy. —I. recently 
bought from a second-hand bookseller’s 
catalogue an item which was entered as 
‘** A Short Account of the Town of Inverness. 
Edinburgh, 1828.” This proved to be a 
portion of a larger work beginning with the 
caption-heading ‘ Inverness’ on p. 203, and 
the signature Dp on p. 207. A special title- 
page has been printed with lettering as 
above, and in addition ‘Printed by T. 
Turnbull & Sons, Old Assembly Close.’’ The 
size of the page is 8} in. by 5} in. ; 

I fail to identify the work from which this 
fragment has been taken, and any informa- 
tion will be welcome. . P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PHYSICIAN ON PRE- 
DESTINATION.—In ‘The Author’s Preface’ 
in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ vol. iii. chap. xx. 
p. 99, oceurs the following passage: “In 
this corner a son of the divine Esculapius 
writing a book against predestination.” 

Can any one inform me as to who was the 
physician who wrote a book against pre- 
destination in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, or at least before 1759? The allu- 
sion is probably to a contemporary, as the 
passage is immediately preceded by an allu- 
sion to Pitt. R. F. W. B. 
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‘GuIpE TO IrisH Fiction.’ (See ante, 
p- 47.)—I am engaged upon the second 
edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish Fiction,’ the, 
first edition of which appeared in 1910 
(Longmans). I have a list of novels of 
Irish interest about which I have not yet 
been able to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send me particulars of these 
books, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

Hall (Mrs. H. C.).—The Fight of Faith: a Story 
of Ireland. 

Hardy.—Essays and Sketches of Irish Life and 
Character. 

Holland (Denis).—Ulick O’Donnell. 

Ingelow (Jean).—-Off the Skelligs. 

Kennedy.— Carrigmore ; or, Light and Shade 
in West Kerry. 

Kettle.—Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle. 

Kickham.—The Pig-Driving Peelers. 

King.—A Geraldine. 

Lauderdale.—Tivoli: a Story of Cork. 

Lefanu.—The Purcell Papers. 

Letts.—The Mighty Army. 

Lever.—Tales of Trinity College. 

Listado.—Maurice Rynhart. 

Lockhead.—Sprigs of Shillelagh. 

STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 

Milltown Park, Dublin. 

(T'0 be continued.) 


ONIONS AND DEAFNESS.—Can any reader 
tell me in what way onions were used for the 
relief or cure of deafness ?_ Is there any old 
herbal or other book which mentions the 
subject ? Onions and some of their me- 
dicinal properties are mentioned by Cul- 
peper in his ‘English Physician,’ but he 
says nothing about their use for the relief of 
deafness. However, it is certain that old- 
fashioned people did use them for this 
purpose. BARBARA BRAMFITT. 

Dunkirk, Church Walk, Worthing. 


DEAF AND DumB ALPHABETS. —There is 

very full history of the invention of 
various alphabets for deaf-mutes in Thomas 
Arnold's ‘ Education of Deaf-Mutes,’ vol. i. 
(London, 1888), but the following work 
seems to have escaped his notice :— 

**Digiti- Lingua: or, The most compendious, 
copious, and secret Way of silent Converse ever yet 
discovered......&c. By a Person who has conversed 
no otherwise in above nine years. The figures 
eer engraved on [two] copperplates.” (London, 


Two alphabets (both mixed one- and two- 
handed) are suggested in order to be able 





to mislead intruders who are caught taking 
an interest in the conversation. By a pre- 
arranged signal the conversation is switched 
off to the other alphabet, and the listener 
““can never make head or tayl of it.” 

In his Preface the author mentions that 
“there hath of late been published a pretty 
piece of ingenuity intituled Sermo mirabilis,” 
probably anonymously, as the name of the 
author is not mentioned. I cannot find this 
in the British Museum Library, nor identify 
it with any of the numerous books mentioned 
by Arnold. Can any reader help me ? 

L. L. K. 


i 

THoMAS THOROTON.—Whom and when 

did he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ lvi. 314, is 
silent on this point. G. F. R. B. 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD.—When and 
where in 1816 did he marry Eliza Susan 
Pattle, the orphan daughter of a Canton 
merchant ? and what were the names of * 
her parents ? The ‘D.N.B.,’ lviii. 449, is 
silent on these points. G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES WESLEY.—When and where was 
Charles Wesley ordained deacon by John 
Potter, Bishop of Oxford? When, in 
October, 1735, was he ordained priest by 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ Ix. 298, does not give the desired 
information. G. F. R. B. 


STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK. —I shall 
feel obliged if any of your readers can 
state from personal experience whether it is 
possible to teach a starling to speak articu- 
lately. The power possessed by this 
bird of imitating various sounds is well 
known, but I have not seen any first-hand 
evidence of its being able to speak. There 
are frequent references to it in Elizabethan 
literature, as pointed out by Mr. R. P. Cowl 
in his note on ‘1 Henry IV.,’ I. iii., in the 
‘Arden Shakespeare.’ In ‘Folk-Lore of 
Shakespeare,’ by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, it is stated that “ there are numerous 
instances on record of the clever sentences 
uttered by this amusing bird.” Is the 
evidence for this well authenticated ? 

R. NICHOLLS. 

14, Chertsey Road, Redland, Bristol. 


Our Nationat ANTHEM.—Can any one 
inform me how our National Anthem tune 
to ‘God save the King,’ which was com- 
posed by Dr. John Bull, came to be adopted 
as the national air of Prussia ? Also, if it is 
the national air of Hanover ? 

GILBERT H. W. HaRRISON. 
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OLD Maps or LaNncasTER.—Can any one 
give me references to maps of the Borough 
of Lancaster prior to 1800, other than those 
by Speed (1610) and Thomas Mackreth 
(1778) 2? I know of one other, by McIntyre, 
which is of this period, but undated. Can 
any one fix its year? Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucuss, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


THE OLDEST BusINEss-HOvSE IN LONDON. 
—Which is this? I observe that Pickfords 
the carriers claim to have been established 
300 years, which one would imagine to be 
about arecord. The publishers of ‘ Debrett ’ 
also claim for that work an appearance in 
three centuries, but, of course, that means 
anything over 115 years. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Source OF QuoTATION WANTED.—Speak- 
ing of unmarried men :— 

‘The others were like Sir John Dunfern in the 
immortal story: ‘They never yet had entertained 
the thought of yielding up their bacheloric ideas 
to supplant them with others which eventually 
should coincide with those of a different sex.’ ” 

What is the “immortal story ”’ referred 
to ? M. L. G. 


CROMWELL QuEeRY.—Did a daughter, a 
sister, or a granddaughter of Oliver Crom- 
well marry an Earl of Essex? and did a 
daughter of that Earl of Essex marry against 
her father’s wishes and go to America ? 
Please reply direct. HELEN BEAcu. 

Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva. 


THomas CHAPMAN of River Bank, Putney, 
b. 1670, d. 1731, married Elizabeth Tyson.— 
What was his ancestry ? A descendant (of 
the fifth generation) is now a judge of the 
High Court in New Zealand. E. H. H. 


CONVENTION OR ASSONANCE IN NAMES OF 
Twins.—Wanted by a reader of Rendel 
Harris books, ‘ Dioscuri in Christian Legend,’ 
‘Cult of Heavenly Twins,’ ‘ Boanerges,’ any 
medizeval or modern instances of convention 
or assonance in the names of twins. £.g., 
Camden in his ‘ Britannia’ cites a case of 
twins at Lamerton, near Tavistock, who 
were famous all over the neighbourhood, 
and mentions that their names were Nicholas 
and Andrew. 

Wanted also, besides medieval or modern 
evidence of any convention or assonance, 
the combination of James and John, or any 
combination with Michael, or Nicholas, or 
Andrew. C. A. P. 





SaBELLicus: MSS. Sovcut.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the exist- 
ence and present home of fifteenth-century 
manuscripts of the orations of Marcus 
Antonius Ccccius, called Sabellicus, 1436— 
1506 ? H. C. M. 


OxLp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Medlycott, Thomas, admitted 27 Jan., 
1756, left 1763. (2) Mitchell, Edward, ad- 
mitted 28 April, 1760, left 1762. (3) Mole, 
Christopher, admitted 20 April, 1760, left 
1766. (4) Monk, Charles, admitted 3 Sept., 
1765, left 1773. (5) Montgomery, George, 
admitted 7 July, 1765, left 1772. (6) Moore, 
Edward, admitted 5 July, 1765, left 1765. 
(7) Mordaunt, Charles, admitted 20 Jan., 
1760, left 1762. (8) Morland, Jacob, admitted 
19 Nov., 1755, left 1757. (9) Morland, John, 
admitted 19 Nov., 1755, left 1756. (10) 
Morshead, John Pentyne, admitted 6 April, 
1764, left 1764. (11) Mott, Richard, ad- 
mitted 8 June, 1761, left 1764. (12) Murphy, 


‘Thomas, admitted 26 June, 1759, left 1762. 


(13) Needham, William, admitted 26 Oct., 
1756, left 1761. (14) Neville, Christopher, 
admitted 20 June, 1754, left 1762. (15) 
Newman, George, admitted 16 Jan., 1764, 
left 1769. (16) Newnham, John, admitted 
22 Jan., 1760, left 1762. R. A. A.-L. 


‘ AvE Maris Stetxa.’—In a little bundle 
of Catholic papers of the time of Charles I. 
I found a hymn of twenty-eight lines, begin- 
ning :— 
. Haile starre the otian guiding 
Godis mother full of puritie 
A virgin still abyding, ia 
Blest gate of heaven's securitie. 

I presume the verses are unpublished. If 
so, it would be interesting to know whether 
the composition is contemporary or copied 
from some earlier manuscript. Perhaps 
some reader could tell me which is the earliest 
English version or imitation of the famous 
Latin hymn. E. WILLIAMS. 

37, Newtown Road, Hove. 

APOLLO oF THE Doors.—One phase or 
representation of the Light-god among the 
Greeks was Apollén Thuraios. Will any one 
who has access to Roscher or other good 
authority on Greek antiquities be so kind 
as to inform me how he is represented 
under this character, and what is the 
significance of the doors? I presume they 
stand for the barriers of darkness, either of 
the night or of the winter, which the Sun- 
god opens or rolls back. 

A, SMytHe PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 
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Replies. 


LUKE ROBINSON, M.P. 
(1 1"S;: 21-9, °65;) 


IT BAvE made a little collection of those who 
have berne the name of Luke Robinson, 
and possibly, with the aid of the notes which 
I have appended, your correspondent will be 
able to identify those he is seeking. They 
are placed in chronological order, as follows : 


1629. Luke Robinson, ‘“‘son and heir of 
Arthur Robinson of Dighton, co. York, gent.’”’-— 
Foster, ‘ Admission Register of Gray’s Inn,’ 
1889, p. 190. 

1645. Luke Robinson and Sir Matthew Boyn- 
ton were elected 25 Oct., 1645, M.P.’s for Scar- 
borough in the place of Sir Hugh Cholmley and 
John Hotham.—‘ Members of Parliament, Re- 
turn,’ vol. i. p. 497. 

1649, Feb. 13. Act of Parliament constituting 
a Council of State for the Commonwealth. Luke 
Robinson among the Council.—‘ Domestic State 
Papers.’ 

1649, 26 Sept. An Act ‘‘ for the continuance 
and maintenance of the school and almshouses 
of Westminster.’’ Luke Robinson appears among 
the Governors elected.—C. H. Firth and Rait’s 
‘ Acts of the Interregnum,’ vol. ii. p. 257. 

1650, 24 Dec. Luke Robinson, M.P., appears 
in a “‘ List of such of the late County Committees 
for the three Ridings in Yorkshire and the City of 
York as are now alive.’’—‘ Calendar of the Com- 
mittee for Compounding,’ p. 380; references of 
minor importance on pp. 595 and 929. 

1651, 14 Jan. ‘‘ Mr. Heveningham and Mr. 
Scott to send Mr. Luke Robinson a sufficient 
number of the public Acts and of Mr. Milton’s 
books to spread in those parts where he is.”— 
* Domestic State Papers.’ 

1651, 7 June. Letter dated ‘‘ York’”’ from 
Luke Robinson to Samuel Moyer: ‘I have 
expected to hear from you about’ evidences 
of the transactions of the Earl of Newcastle’s 
Committee....I have been privately and earnestly 
entreated to suppress the things in my hands, 
in plain English to burn the papers....There are 
some fat persons concerned who ought to pay 
fines towards the public charge.’’—‘ Calendar of 
Committee for Compounding,’ p. 449. 

1655, 4 April. Council Proceedings, ‘To 
advise that Henry Rolle, Lord Cuief Justice of 
the Upper Bench, Robert Nicholas, Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Luke Robinson be Commissioners 
of Oyer and Terminer to the Northern Counties.”’ 
—‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

1656, 20 Aug. George, Lord Ewre, Robert 
Lilburne, Luke Robinson, and Francis Lascelles 
were elected M.P.’s for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire.—‘ Members of Parliament, Return,’ 
vol. i. p. 506. 

1658, 7 March. George Marwood and Philip 
Howard were declared M.P.’s for Malton; and 
another indenture by which Col. Robert Lilburne 
and Luke Robinson were returned was ordered 
to be taken off the file-—‘ Members of Parlia- 
ment, Return,’ vol. i. p. 511. 

1659, 14 Feb. Extract from a letter to Luke 
Robinson respecting arms in Yorkshire: “ Sir 





H. Cholmley keeps Allen of Rheims at work to 
fix pistols....is reported to have 300 cases of 
them at least in his house....has more horses 
than ordinary in his stable, and gives out that 
he must have a regiment of horse and foot.”— 
‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

1659, 16 July. Payment for bucks to Luke 
Robinson and nine others (not named).—‘* Domestic 
State l’apers.’ 

1659, 20 Aug. Luke Robinson to have the use of 
the Whitehall lodgings formerly Col. Alured’s.— 
‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

1659, 4 Oct. Proceedings of the Committee 
of Safety. The clerk to give Luke Robinson 
notice to speak with this Committee on Friday 
about Capt. Dennis, Lieut. Lakin, and Major 
Pownall.—‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

1659-1660. In the B.M. are two single sheets : 
(1) ‘A Phanatique League and Covenant 
solemnly entered into by the assertors of the 
good old cause,’ subscribed Luke Robinson, 
J. Lambert, and others ; (2) A private conference 
between Mr. Luke Robinson and Mr. T. Scott 
occasioned upon the publishing His Majestie’s 
letters and declaration (‘ A Bonfire Carroll ’). 

From several of the foregoing extracts it 
will be clearly seen upon which side Luke 
Robinson stood at the time of the Common- 
wealth. The use to which ‘“‘ Mr. Milton’s 
books”? were being put to further party 
propaganda is interesting. The State Papers 
of the Interregnum contain very numerous 
allusions to this Luke Robinson, who was 
very energetic and active on the Parlia- 
mentary side. Firth and Rait’s ‘ Acts of 
the Interregnum,’ which is one of the best- 
indexed books ever issued, bristles with 
Luke Robinson’s name and the committees 
upon which he was placed. 

1660, 4 April. Luke Robinson was elected 
M.P. for Scarborough, but on 25 July following 
the election was declared void, and John Legard 
was elected.—‘ Members of Parliament, Return,’ 
vol. i. p. 517. 

1660, May 2. ‘‘ In the morning at a breakfast 
of radishes in the purser’s cabin....after which 
comes. Dunne from London with letters which 
tell us the welcome news of the Parliament’s votes 
yesterday....The House ordered 50,0001. to be 
forthwith provided to send to His Majesty for 
his present supply, and a Committee chosen to 
return an answer of thanks to His Majesty for his 
gracious letter and that the letter be kept among 
the records of the Parliament, and in all this 
not so much as one No. So that Luke Robinson 
himself stood. up and made a recantation for 
what he had done, and promises to be a loyal 
subject to his Prince for the time to come.” — 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’ (Wheatley’s ed.), vol. i. pp. 123-4. 

Pepys has an earlier reference to Luke 
Robinson in vol. i. p. 54 in reference to 
General Monk, and presumably to do with 
the return of Charles II. Compare the 
following from the State Papers :— 

1660, 14 Feb. Warrant upon Parliament 


orders of 16 Jan. and 7 Feb. to pay 2351. to Thomas 
Scot and Luke Robinson for expenses in going 
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to congratulate General Monk from Parliameat.— 
* Domestic State Papers.’ . 

1660, 17 July. Ralph Constable of Selby to 
Secretary Nicholas. Requests a warrant to 
apprehend Luke Robinson, an inveterate rebel, 
now lurking for mischief. Was kept imprisoned 
in irons three years, and is only lately liberated.— 
‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

1662,19 Jan. Examination of Thomas Procter 
and Jonathan Kendall. The latter spoke of an 
intended rising against the King, in which Luke 
Robinson, Capt. Harrison, Col. Lascelles, and 
Capt. W. Oddie were to be employed as officers.— 
‘ Domestic State Papers.’ 

I may add that a foot-note in Pepys’s 
‘Diary’ refers to this Luke Robinson as 
being “‘ of Pickering Lyth, Yorks.” 

1669. Luke Robinson, ‘‘ son and heir of Luke 
Robinson, late of Thornton Hall, co. York.’’— 
Foster, ‘ Admission Register of Gray’s Inn,’ 1889, 
p. 308. 

1683, 23 Feb. Will of John Holworthy of Lon- 
don, merchant, 23 Feb., 1683, proved 1 Dec., 1687. 
Mentions wife Anne. Refers to agreement with 
her father, deceased, before marriage. Mentions 
also son John Holworthy, friend Sir Thomas 
Jenner, Recorder of London, daughter Ann H—. 
Provision in case she marries Luke Robinson of 
Gray’s Inn, Middlesex, Esq. Mrs. Anne Horsnell, 
her son and daughter. Cousin Sarah Ramsden, 
wife of Michael Ramsden. Sister Madox. Mr. 
John Foche in Cannon Street, scrivener. Christ 
Church Hospital.—Foote, 151. ' 

1720, 3 May. Luke Robinson, third son of 
Charles Robinson of Kingston-upon-Hull, co. 
York.—Foster, ‘Admission Register of Gray’s 
Inn,’ 1889, p. 364. 

1741-7. Between these years Luke Robinson 
(in one case referred to as “of Carey Street, 
London ’’) is frequently elected M.P. for Hedon, 
Yorks.—See Henry Stooks Smith, ‘ Parliamentary 
Representation of Yorkshire,’ p. 18, and ‘ Members 
of Parliament, Return,’ 1878. 

1764, 24 Sept. ‘‘On Friday last [21 Sept.] 
died at his House in Lichfield Luke Robinson, 
Esq.” This obituary notice appears in The 
Gent. Mag., and also in the following newspapers : 
Public Advertiser, Thursday, 27 Sept., 1764; 
Lloyd’s Evening Post, 24-26 Sept., 1764; St. 
James’s Chronicle, 25-27 Sept., 1764. 

** Tuke Robinson’s Charity.—Luke Robinson, 
by his will, dated 14th September, 1764, be- 

ueathed to his cousin Cary Robinson, and to 

rancis Cobb, Charles Simpson, and William 
Webb, of Lichfield, the sum of 1507. upon the 
trusts thereafter mentioned; and also devised 
to the said Charles Simpson, his heirs, &c., certain 
lands therein described, he or they paying the 
sum of 1501. for the same, and desired that the 
said two several sums of 150/. each, making to- 
gether 300/., should be placed out at interest in 
the names of the above-mentioned trustees, and 
that the longest liver of them should assign the 
securities for the same to four or more other 
trustees, and so in like manner for ever; and it 
was his will that the interest thereof, after the 
trustees should be reimbursed their charges, 
should be yearly distributed by his said trustees 
among such of the poor inhabitants of the city 
of |Lichfield, on Christmas Day for ever, as his 





said trustees, or the major part of them, should 
in their discretion think proper objects. 

“The two sums of 1501. were received by the 
trustees, and, after being lent out by them for 
some time at an interest of 4 per cent, were at 
last invested, together with some savings of 
income, in the purchase, at different times, of 
6001. 3 per cent Consols. The present trustees 
are Mr. Arthur Hinckley, Mr. William Feary, 
and Mr. Stephen Simpson, in whose names the 
stock stands, and to whom the trusts have been 
regularly continued down. 

‘* The interest, being 181. per annum, is applied 
by the trustees in relieving poor inhabitants of 
the parish of St. Mary, preferring those who do 
not, but not excluding those who do, receive 
parochial relief. Lists are kept of the persons 
relieved under this charity, with a specification 
of the amount received by each, and the same 
persons are continued on the lists during life and 
good behaviour. 

‘* The trustees have for several years distributed ~ 
somewhat short of their full income, and, from 
the consequent accumulation, have been enabled 
to add 50/. to the amount of their stock. Thus 
to lay by, for the sake of accumulation, a part 
of the yearly income has no authority from the 
will, and it is not intended to do so in future. 

“This charity being given by the donor gene- 
rally to the inhabitants of the city, we are not 
aware of any reason for confining the distribution 
to the poor of the parish of St. Mary, although it 
may be within the discretion of the trustees so 
to do.’ —Vide ‘ Report of Charity Commissioners,’ 
1822, vol. vii. pp. 431-2. 

1776, 7 Feb. ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Luke Robinson, under 

Elizabeth Hervey’s stone, south aisle, near 
Dr. Awbrey’s monument.’ —Extract from A. J. 
Jewers’s ‘ Registers of Bath Abbey’ (Harleian), 
Burials, vol. ii. p. 462. 
With reference to this entry, I may add 
that in Gent. Mag., vol. liii. p. 214, there is a 
list of those to whom there are monumental 
inscriptions in Bath Abbey, and in this list 
will be found ‘‘ Luke Robinson, York, 1776.’’ 
The inscription itself is not quoted, but the 
person referred to is evidently the same as 
above. 

1807,11 Sept. ‘Luke Robinson,:bachelor, and 
Johanna - Read, spinster.’’—J. Chapman, 
‘ Registers of St. George’s, Hanover Square’ 
(Harleian). ~ 4 
The above entry is wrongly indexed as on 
p. 273. It is to be found on p. 373. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





‘Tue Ciuss oF Lonpon’ (11 8S. x. 389, 
432).—This book, published in 1828, is 
entered aS anonymous in the National 
Library and in the‘ Londonj and ‘English ’ 
Catalogues, but is, attributed to Wm. Hy. 
Leeds (1786-1862) in Boase’s ‘ Modern Eng- 
lish Biography,’ perhaps following Allibone. 

Rape THOMAS, 
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NAME OF PLay WANTED (11S. xi. 7, 59).—- 
Supposing the engraving to have been made 
in the nineteenth century, the play may have 
been an English rifacimento of either Ray- 
nouard’s ‘Les Templiers,’ in which King 
Philippe le Bel appears, or Ponsard’s ‘ Agnés 
de Meranie,’ in which King Philippe Auguste 
is among the dramatis persone. Both are 
represented as bold adversaries of Papal 
power. BON A. F. BourGEoIs. 

Beauvais. 


THE Krupp Factory 1n 1851 (11 S. x. 
506).—I spent some days at Essen in August, 
1851, in company with an uncle of mine, who 
was Krupp’s agent in the United States. 
The establishment was then quite a small 
affair as compared with its present gigantic 
dimensions, but it was not insignificant. 
I know that my uncle was doing a consider- 
able business with Krupp in railway axles 
and tyres; and it will be obvious that a 
concern capable of turning out an ingot of 
cast steel weighing two tons must be pos- 
sessed of considerable resources. The then 
head of the firm was Mr. Alfred Krupp, a 
son of Frederick Krupp, the founder, who, 
I understood, began life as a workman. 
Alfred was an inventor of first-rate ability, 
and he was, in addition, an excellent linguist, 
and a man of the world in the best sense of 
the word, possessing charming and urbane 
manners. In 1846 he took out a patent in 
England (and probably in Germany also) 
for a method of producing spoons and forks 
by rolling instead of stamping; and the 
invention was afterwards taken up by 
Messrs. Elkington & Co. of Birmingham, 
but did not, I believe, prove a commercial 
success. I saw the machinery at work on 
the occasion of my visit, and I well remember 
how interested I was in watching the con- 
version of a strip of silver into a spoon or 
fork by the action of the rolls. Krupp made 
by this process a service in gold for the 
Emperor of Russia; and I think it was in 
connexion with this order that a Russian 
official of high rank and his daughter were 
staying at Essen during the time I was there. 
I also witnessed experiments showing the 
endurance of Krupp’s steel axles and tyres, 
heavy weights being dropped upon them 
from considerable heights. 

Your correspondent has overlooked the 
fact that Krupp showed at the Exhibition of 
1851 asix-pounder steel gun, 5} ft. in length, 
which is referred to in the ‘ Reports of the 
Juries,’ p. 220, as possessing ‘ remarkable 
beauty of workmanship.” It will thus, be 
seen that the manufacture of ‘‘ implements 





of destruction” was from the very first a 
feature of Krupp’s establishment. Those 
who desire to become acquainted with the 
history of the Essen works may be referred 
to The Engineer, 12 Aug., 1887, p. 123; 
5 Dec., 1902; and 8 Feb., 1907, p. 134. 

R. B. P. 


AMPHILLIS WASHINGTON (11 S. x. 488; xi. 
37).—That distinguished American genea- 
logist the late Henry F. Waters was of the 
opinion that the maiden name of Amphillis 
Washington, the wife of the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington of Purleigh, was Roades; and as 
long ago as 1889 he printed the will of William 
Roades, presumably a brother of Amphillis 
Washington. William Roades was of Middle 
Claydon, Bucks ; his will was dated 19 Sept., 
1657, and proved 17 Nov., 1658 (N.E. 
Hist. and Gen. Register, xliii. 386). The 
invaluable articles contributed by Mr. Waters 
to the Register were published in two 
large volumes, entitled ‘Genealogical Glean- 
ings in England.’ Any one wishing informa- 
tion about the Washington family should 
consult that work, which apparently is not 
well known in England. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


It is curious how mistakes are made in 
genealogy. Mr. PaGEr quotes Dr. Moncure 
Conway and Mr. Henry Waters with refer- 
ence to the above, but both have been 
proved utterly wrong. 

Amphillis Washington was not the daugh- 
ter of John Roades, Sir Edmund Verney’s 
bailiff. See ‘Verney Memoirs,’ i. 515. 
Amphillis Washington was not a Roades at 
all; her maiden name has not been dis- 
covered. R. USSHER. 

Westbury Vicarage, Brackley, Northants. 


East ANGLIAN Famitigs: ELizaABETH 
STAINTON (11 8. xi. 9).—Henry Gosse, Esq., 
of Epsom, co. Surrey, had a grant of ‘‘ Or 
fretté az.,on a pile engd. sa. 3 pheons arg.”’ ; 
and for crest: ‘‘ A pheon sa. entwined by a 
branch of oak or, between 2 wings gold, 
gutté de sang.” 

William Gosse, High Sheriff of co. Radnor 
in 1755, bore Erm., 3 fleurs-de-lis gu 
Crest : a sword in pale ppr., pommel! and hilt 
or, between two branches of laurel vert. 
Motto: ‘‘En Dieu est ma foy.” 

The late William Henry Goss, of armorial] 
pottery fame, bore, according to his book- 
plate in my Staffordshire Collection, nine 
molets in saltire, and for crest a falcon rising. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


_ Walsall. 
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MEDALLIC LEeGcENDs (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68, 
89, 109, 315, 356; xi. 12)—No. 7 (vol. x. 
p- 28) :-— 

Amor meus pondus meum. 
From St. Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ bk. xiii. 
chap. ix. (x.), ‘‘Pondus meum amor meus ; 
co feror, quocumque feror.” 

11. Aquatis ibunt rostris. 

The writer recollected the expression in 
Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’ v. 232 :-— 
Et fors equatis cepissent premia rostris. 
17. Alius peccat, alius plectitur. 
This heading in Alciatus’s ‘ Emblemata’ 
(clxxv.) must have been suggested by 
Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
Horace, ‘ Epistles,’ Book I. ii. 14. 
** Peccatur ”’ occurs two lines later, 

59 (x. 68). Ingenium vires superat. 
fee Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia,’ ed. 1629, p. 681, 
col. 1, under ‘ Caude pilos equine paulatim 
vellere,’ main heading ‘Tarditas et Cunc- 
tatio.’ Sertorius’s experimental parable of 
the two horses’ tails is given, ‘‘ cuius rei 
meminit Plutarchus in eius vita,’ and the 
section ends with ‘* Videtis, inquit, commili- 
tones, quanto plus possit ingenium quam 
vires.” The speech in Plutarch, however, 
Sert. 16, is dpare, dvdpes ovppayxor, Thy ére- 
poviy dvvoipwrépav ris Bias oteav. 

62. Libertas aurea. 

Matthias Borbonius in his mottoes for 
emperors gives the following for Justin IT. :— 

Aurea libertas gazas et munera Regum 

Anteit, et pretium nescit habere sui. 
‘ Delitia Poetarum Germanorun,’ i. 683. 

66. Lex regit, arma tuentur. 

Caussin in his ‘ Polyhistor Symbolicus,’ 
xii. 24, says that the Emperor Frederick IIT. 
had as his device an open book on a table, 
with a mailed hand placing a sword on it, 
the motto being “ Hic regit, ille tuetur.” 

124 (x. 109). Securius bellum pace dubia. 

See Lipsius, ‘ Politica,’ v. 19, where ‘‘ Pace 
suspecta tutius bellum” is quoted from 
Tacitus, ‘ Hist.,’ iv. [49]. The reading now 
accepted is “‘In pace suspecto [dat. masc.] 
tutius bellum.” 

In Camden’s ‘ Remaines concerning Bri- 
taine ’ we are told (p. 341, ed. 1636) that the 
motto of an “‘ Imprese ” must be 
‘in some different language, witty, short, and 
answerable thereunto; neither too obscure nor 
too plaine, and most commended, when it is an 
Hemistich, or parcell of a verse.”’ 

Those who selected or composed these 
medallic legends seem to have commended 
the same quality. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 





Notes on Worps For THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(11 S. x. 487).—Sexton.—In the Wardens’ 
Accounts of St. Andrew’s Church, Banwell, 
Somerset, the following item appears shortly 
after Lady Day, 1563: ‘‘ p* to the Sexton 
for takyng down the toppe of the crosse iiij.’” 

C. S. Tayzor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED: 
‘OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY” (11 8S. 
x. 468, 515; xi. 17, 35, 57).—The entire song 
of ‘Nix my doll, pals, fake away,” with 
uotes, is given by Harrison Ainsworth in 
‘Rookwood.’ It is sung by Dick Turpin, 
and is in praise of thieving. B. C. 8. 

(Our etn also quotes Tennyson’s ‘ Day 

m. 


OLIVER CROMWELL OF UXBRIDGE (11 8. 
xi. 9).—The entry of a marriage in the Ux- 
bridge registers to which E. L. P. draws 
attention reminds me of the fact that an 
Oliver Cromwell was hanged in 1648 in 
London. This cannot, of course, be the 
same Oliver Cromwell to whom E. L. P. 
refers, but he may very well have been a 
son of the marriage. Marriage entries 
generally occur in the parish of origin of 
the bride, and not of the bridegroom. 

The London Cromwells seem more or less 
to have been criminals, and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to note that the 
Protector’s own cousin, Robert, was hanged 
for poisoning his master, an attorney, in 
London in 1632. (I am aware of Carlyle’s 
“ elucidation” of this subject, and refuted 
it at 11S. iii. 341.) 

The Middlesex Sessions Rolls, edited by 
Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson in ‘ Middlesex County 
Records,’ contain three entries about 
criminals of the name of Cromwell. 

In vol. i. p. 227, under date 26 April, 
27 Eliz., Richard Craddock, of St. John’s 
Street, Middlesex, is noted as giving recog- 
nizances in 10/. to prosecute John Cromwell 
“for a certain felony of which he is sus- 
pected.” 

In vol. ii. p. 149 there is the record of 
the conviction and sentencing to death of 
Anne Cromwell, spinster, of Shoreditch, for 
stealing a variety of articles. 

In vol. iii. pp. 125-6 there is the record 
with regard to Oliver Cromwell. I tran- 
scribe it in full :— 

““ Entries of session, 24 February, 23 Charles I. 
(i.e., 1648) (a) Record of the arraignment of 
Thomas Sutton, Richard Marten, William Hill, 
and Oliver Cromwell, for stealing a piece of woollen 
cloth worth four shillings, of the goods and 
chattels of Thomas Fletcher; with record of 
‘Guilty’ against Thomas Sutton and Oliver 
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Yromwell, record of ‘ Not Guilty’ in respect to 
Richard Marten, and record that William Hill 
confessed the indictment. And also that Thomas 
Sutton, after pleading his clergy effectually, was 
branded and sent to prison in Bridewell; that 
William Hill was branded in London, and that 
Oliver Cromwell was sentenced to be hung (doubt- 
less on another indictment, Ed.) in London. 
“This remarkable entry stands in the register 

thus—‘ po se cul’ ca’ null’ pe li’ le’ cre Repr. to the 
Hospitall of Bridewell Lond.” 
Thomas Sutton 

po se non cul nec se retr’ 
Ric’us Marten 

Cogn’ Cre’ in Lond’ 
Will’us Hill 

po se Cul ca null S in Lond’ 
Oliverus Cromwell—pro un’ pec’ pan’ lan’ 
\ val iiiis Thome Fletcher 

(In punctuated English) 

puts himself ‘guilty’; no chattels, asks for 
the book, reads, is branded; reprisoned to the 
Hospitall of Bridewell, London. 


Thomas Sutton 
puts himself ‘ Not Guilty ’; nor did 
they retract. 
Richard Marten 
confesses ; is branded in London. 
William Hill 
puts himself ‘ Guilty ’; no chattels ; 
hanged in London. 
Oliver Cromwell —for one piece of 
woollen cloth worth four shillings, of 
\ Thomas Fletcher.” 


J. B. WitiiaMs. 


Fe 





Felonia- 





SouTHEY’s Works (11 S. x. 489; xi. 31). 
—I do not think that any systematic biblio- 
graphy of Robert Southey exists. Perhaps 
the following notes may be of some use. 

At the end of vol. vi. of ‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey (1850), there is an 
Appendix which gives an outline bibliography 
which might well become the basis of a better 
work. First there is a list in chronological 
order of Southey’s published books, and this 
is followed by lists of the poet’s contributions 
to periodical literature. Southey contri- 
buted largely to ‘The Annual Review ’ for 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805. He wrote the 
historical part of ‘The Edinburgh Annual 
Register’ for 1808, 1809, 1810. Between 
1808 and 1838 he wrote nearly a hundred 
articles for The Quarterly Review, and he 
wrote three articles for The Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. He contributed to The Critical 
Review. Joseph Cottle, the bookseller and 
publisher of Bristol, was, as is well known, 
closely mixed up with Southey’s early pub- 
lishing, and many facts could be gleaned 
from Cottle’s ‘Reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Southey.’ Some exact and detailed in- 
formation is obtainable from Mr. T. J. Wise’s 





‘Bibliography of Coleridge,’ 1913 (Biblio- 
graphical Society). The entries of Southey’s 
works in the B.M. Catalogue are well arranged. 

In his later years Southey became a biblio- 
maniac almost of the type of Richard Heber 
(but without Heber’s means of gratifying 
his fancy). His library was sold by Sotheby 
on Wednesday, 8: May, 1844, and fifteen 
following days. A paragraph at the opening 
of the Catalogue states :— 

‘“At the particular request of some of the 
friends of the late Poet Laureate we have marked 
with an asterisk those works to which he has 
affixed his autograph.—S. Leigh Sotheby & Co.” 

Fraser’s Magazine for July, 1844, con- 
tained an article upon the sale. Thomas 
Kerslake, the ‘bookseller of Bristol, and 
Thorpe of 178, Piccadilly, issued catalogues 
containing numbers of Southey’s books and 
manuscripts. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W, 


It is necessary to add a word to what 
is said at the former reference. The 
bibliography appended to Southey’s ‘ Life 
and Letters’ appears to be complete, with 
one small exception. In a note to the 
‘Contributions to Periodical Literature,’ 
the editor says: ‘“‘My father reviewed 
‘Gebir’ in The Critical Review. I regret 
that I cannot obtain a list of his contribu- 
tions to that periodical.” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY: 
ARMs OF ANJOU AND NAPLES (11 8. x. 281, 
336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50).—It should be 
kept in mind that in the Middle Ages arms 
were not attributed to states or countries, but 
to individuals, families,or corporate bodies 
only. It was not until the end of the fif- 
teenth century that territorial arms became 
the fashion, and new arms were invented 
for such states as had no arms of reigning 
families to show. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century it is (strictly speaking) 
incorrect to refer to the ‘“‘arms of Anjou ”’ 
or the ‘arms of Naples.’’ It should be 
‘arms of the Counts of Anjou.”’ The two 
shields in question, France ancient with a 
label gules, and France ancient with a 
border gules, are both arms of members of 
the French Royal house: the first, of the 
Counts of Anjou, beginning with the famous 
Charles of Anjou, son of Louis VIII.; the 
latter, of the Dukes of Anjou, beginning with 
Louis, son of John, King of France. 

Charles was born in 1220, was made Count 
of Anjou and of Maine 1246, became King 
of Naples and Sicily 1266, titular King of 
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Jerusalem 1277, died 1285. France with 
the label are his arms as a member of the 
Royal house of France, differenced to distin- 
guish him from his brother, King Louis IX. 
He bore these arms until 1277, when, having 
bought the claims of Mary of Antioch, 
granddaughter of King Amaury II. of 
Jerusalem, he impaled the cross of Jerusalem 
with his own arms. His predecessors in 
Naples, the Norman princes, do not seem 
to have borne arms—at least, I have never 
seen an armorial seal of theirs. Even if they 
had, Charles would have had no claim to 
these arms, as his possession of Naples and 
Sicily was based on force and the sanction of 
the Pope, and not on either inheritance or 
sale. 

Charles’s successor, Charles II., King of 
Naples, gave Anjou to his daughter Mar- 
garet on her marriage to Charles, Count of 
Valois, son of Philip ITI., in 1289. I think 
Mr. Baytery is mistaken in saying that 
Anjou was erected into a Duchy in 1297, 
the year of Margaret’s death. This did not 
take place until 1360, when Anjou was given 
to Louis, the son of King John. Louis, 
Duke of Anjou, bore, also as a member of the 
Royal house of France, France. ancient with 
a border gules. When, in 1382, he succeeded 
to the crown of Naples as heir of Joan I., 
Queen of Naples, an heiress of the elder 
branch of Anjou, he bore a tripartite shield, 
adding his new shield of Anjou to the two 
coats borne by Charles I. As he had borne 
the shield with the border while still only 
Duke of Anjou, and added the shield with 
the label upon becoming King of Naples, 
this latter coat was later taken to represent 
Naples. 

Interesting studies on the awakening of 
the feeling for territorial arms are to be 
found in the Rev. E. E. Dorling’s ‘ Leopards 
of England.’ D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


Oup Irish MARcHING Tunes (11 8S. x. 
447).—The inquiry at the above reference 
having been submitted by me to the editor of 
The Musical Herald, he has kindly replied 
as follows in the January issue of that 
journal :— 

“OLD IrRIsH MARCHING TUNES. 

** T should like to ask if the music is on sale, or 
procurable, of the following old Irish marching 
tunes, which a correspondent of Notes and Queries 
enumerates in a communication referring to the 
very limited number of inspiriting airs for recruit- 
ing—‘ The Girl I left behind Me,’ ‘The Peeler 
and the Goat,’* ‘Maureen from Gibberland,’* 
‘ We ’ll give them the Shillelagh,’ ‘ The Plant that 
Grows in Paddy’s Land,’ ‘ Billy O’Rourke,’* 
‘ The Fox,’ ‘ Modireen a rhu ra’,’ ‘ The Connaught 





Man’s Rambles,’* ‘The Little Home under the 
Hill,’* ‘ The Top of Cork Road,’* ‘ The Rakes of 
Mallow,’* ‘ Garry Owen na Glory,’* ‘ The Young 
May Moon.’—J. L. L 

‘* ANS.—Eight of these tunes to which we have 
affixed an asterisk have been recently published 
in ‘ Irish Airs for the War Pipes,’ by Capt. Orpen 
Palmer, P.O.W., 1st Leinster Regt. (London : 
G. Butler & Sons, 29, Haymarket, 2s.), and the 
other six are in almost every Irish collection, 
except ‘ The Plant that Grows in Paddy’s Land,’ 
which we have not seen by that title ; but it may 
be ‘The Dear Little Shamrock.’ ‘ Garry Owen’ 
is the marching tune of the Royal Irish Regiment. 
‘Mardrin Ruadh’ (or ‘ Modheree a rua’) is the 
Irish title translated as ‘The Red Fox,’ which 
Moore manufactured (!) into ‘ Let Erin Remem- 
ber.’ Unfortunately, Capt. Palmer’s versions 
are not pure, but they sound well enough on the 
Irish war pipes. Probably ‘ We'll give them 
the Shillelagh ’ is ‘ The Sprig of Shilelagh,’ which 
is well known.” 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


ANDERTONS or Lostock AND HorwIcH 
(11 S. xi. 21).—As long ago as 1878 the Rev. 
T. E. Gibson found at Crosby Hall a list, in 
the writing of William Blundell of Crosby 
(1620-98), of ‘the workes of my uncle Rag. 
An[derton] which was sent me by his son 
C. Anderton A.p. 1647.” Ten of the works 
ascribed by Mr. Sparke to Lawrence 
Anderton appear in this list, together with 
twelve others. Mr. Blundell also adds a 
note showing that Roger Anderton trans- 
lated Bellarmin’s ‘Controversies.’ See 
‘Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ November, 1878, No. 817, 
also Nos. 604, 613, and 618. It would 
appear that the list was compiled by the 
author himself, who was Roger Anderton of 
Birchley, a younger brother of James of 
Lostock, and died in 1640. Mr. SPARKE 
writes confidently, and perhaps has evidence 
to meet this contemporary statement of 
authorship. R. 8. B. 


Mr. Gillow’s latest biographical sketch of 
Fr. Lawrence Anderton, 8.J., is to be found 
on pp. 421, 422 of the Catholic Record 
Society’s vol. xvi. (1914). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGAT. 


‘* THIRMUTHIS ’?: CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. 
x. 490; xi. 17).—This name is recorded on @ 
mural tablet in Southam Church, Warwick- 
shire. 'The full inscription is as follows :— 


‘‘ Near this place lie interred the remains of 
Francis Fauquier, Esq. of Stoney Thorpe in the 
County of Warwick, who died the 3rd of April, 
1805, in his 71st year. 

“In the same vault are also interred the re- 
mains of Thermuthes Fauquier, his widow, and 
eldest daughter of the late Stanes Chamberlayne, 
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isqr of Stoney Thorpe and of Ryes in the 
County of Essex. She died 8th April, 1825, in 
her 74th year.” 
They were married 13 Oct., 1787, and died 
without issue. 

The flagon in use at this church is thus 
inscribed :— 

“‘ Francis and Thermuthes Fauquier of Stoney- 
thorpe in the County of Warwick, to the parish 
of Long Itchington, 1795.” 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


AUTHORS WANTED: ‘HAIR-SPLITTING AS A 
FinE Art’ (11S. x. 48; xi. 13, 54).—-My copy 
has the name of “ Percy Fitzgerald’ written 
in pencil on the title-page, and I find it 
included in the list of works appended to the 
second volume of that gentleman’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of an Author,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 1894, 
though not in that in his ‘ Output,’ privately 
printed, n.p. (1913). 

Eprror ‘Ir1tsH Book Lover.’ 


(11S. xi. 28.) 


‘GLOSSOGRAPHIA ANGLICANA Nova.’-——The 
1707 edition was probably founded on the 

** Glossographia ; or, A dictionary interpreting 
all such hard words, whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, French, Teutonick, Belgick, 
British, or Saxon, as are now used in our refined 
English tongue....very useful for all such as 
desire to understand what they read. By T. B. 
of the Inner Temple, barrester.”’ 
The “T. B.” is Thomas Blount, and the 
first edition was published in 1656, 8vo, and 
has no pagination ; other editions followed 
in 1670 and 1671, both 8vo. A fifth edition, 
with additions, was issued in 1681. An 
enlarged edition was edited by William 
Nelson in 1717, folio. Much of the material 
was adopted by Edward Philips in his ‘ New 
World of English Words,’ which appeared in 
1658. <A copy of the first edition is in the 
Bodleian Library. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
[C. C. B, also thanked for reply.] 


NAMES ON COFFINS (11 S. xi. 29).—There 
is a vault partly beneath and partly beyond 
the Harvey Chapel in Hempstead Church, 
in the north of Essex, which contains 
fifty-one coffins of the Harvey family, forty- 
four of which bear inscriptions either on the 
lead casing or on plates affixed. These date 
from 1655 to 1830, and the fourteen earliest 
are of lead, mostly shaped to the features 
of the deceased, and resembling Egyptian 
mummy cases in appearance. The majority 
of these have the names and dates on the 
lead cases in raised letters. Upon most of 
the others, which are ordinary coffins, a 





plate gives the particulars. The coffins in ~ 
themselves are interesting, one being of 
enormous size, and several being covered 
with crimson velvet, still in excellent preser- 
vation. The Harvey family was seated at 
Hempstead and Chigwell in Essex, and 
included amongst its members William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation cf 
the blood, and Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey. 

Only last year the daughter of the Rector 
of Birch, also in Essex, discovered in the 
drawer of an old writing-table a coffin-plate 
inscribed, 

The Lady Elizabeth 
Saltonstall her 
body A° Dmi 1630 ; 
and as the Rector of South Ockendon, in 
Essex, found the burial entry of this lady in 
the Parish Register, the plate has been sent 
to him to be put up in the church. 
STEPHEN J. Barns. 
Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


When the vault under the chancel of 
St. Giles’s Church in Durham was opened in 
1893 or 1894, I took notes of coffin-plates with 
names, dates, and arms of members of the 
Tempest family, viz., Frances Tempest, ob. 
1771; John Wharton Tempest, 0b. 1793. 

Durham. J.T. ¥, 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘ALL’S WELL THAT 
Enps WELL’ (11 8. xi. 30).—In reply to the 
query as to the meaning of the passage 
“Has led the drum before the English 
tragedians,” I offer the following quotation 
from The European Magazine tor June, 1788. 
It refers to the early history of the drama in 
Birmingham. :— 

“In about 1740, a theatre was erected in Moor 
St., which rather gave a spring to the amuse- 
ment. In the daytime the comedian beat up for 
volunteers for the night, delivered his bills of fare, 
and roared out an encomium on the excellence of 
the entertainment. 

“In 1751 a company arrived, which announced 
themselves ‘His Majesty’s Servants from the 
Theatres Royal in London,’ and ‘ hoped the public 
would excuse the ceremony of the drum, as beneath 
the dignity of a London company.’ The novelty 
had a surprising effect ; the performers had merit ; 
and the house was continually crowded.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the custom 
was prevalent long after Shakespeare's 
death. I may add that there is a well- 
known portrait of Tarlton the actor, 
which represents him with a tabor or small 
drum. Howarp S. PEARSON. 


Parolles’s ridicule of Capt. Dumain’s 


soldiership, by saying that ‘‘ he led the drum 
before the English tragedians ”’ (IV. iii. 298), 
may be compared with Iago’s ‘‘ That never set 
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a squadron in the field ” (‘ Oth.,’ IT. i.). And 
in both of those plays, in the scenes just 
referred to, the “‘ bookish theoric’’ of war 
is satirized. Parolles’s comparison of Du- 
main with the drumm>r that preceded a 
company of strolling players was probably 
due to his knowledge of the importance of 
the soldier that carried the drum, with his 
smatter of languages, and what appeared a 
ridiculous imitation of military custom. 

The military disliked the players marching 
to the beats of a drum, and sometimes, when 
the players entered a town where soldiers 
were quartered, a fight ensued, often ending 
in a riot. This explanation may supply the 
point to Parolles’s remark. In III. vi. 
Parolles’s vexation at the loss of his drum is 
not clear from the text, so it is necessary to 
add that the colours were attached to 
that instrument in those times. 

Tom JONES. 


‘THe Stance DicrTionary,’ BY JOHN 
CAMDEN HorTrteN (11 8S. x. 488; xi. 30).—I 
quite think that Mr. Hotten was the virtual 
author of this, whatever assistance he may 
have had from contributors. I offered him 
in 1865, some remarks on his first edition 
and he was pleased to write that ‘‘ amongst 
the many communications ”’ he had received 
concerning his publication there were few 
more suggestive than mine, which in a future 
edition would certainly be laid under 
contribution, and he intimated that any 
other notes on the subject would be 
received with thanks. ; 

In a subsequent letter to me Mr. Hotten 
told me that he had “‘ just finished my seven 
years’ labour on a ‘ History of Signboards.’ ”’ 
This was in July, 1866. St. SwitrHin. 


Rosinsons oF Hinton ABBEY, BATH 
(11 8. x. 410, 491).—The following pedigree 
shows the descent of my grandmother, 
Mrs. Eliza Barnard Dryden, from Admiral 
Mark Robinson, who died at Bath in 1799. 

Mrs. Dryden, who was born in 1809, and 
who died in 1903, often spoke of visits paid 
by her, when young, to Hinton Abbey, to 
her cousin Harold Brooke, and I have 
numerous letters to and from her brothers 
containing references to the family resident 
there. Mrs. Dryden spent much of her 
early life in Bath and at Freshford, where 
her grandfather had a eountry house. 

I cannot discover the relationship between 
the Skottowes or Robinsons and Harold 
Brooke, unless Admiral Mark Robinson was 
of the same family as Walter Robinson. 
Tradition derives the Admiral from the 





Robinsons of Appleby, co. Westmorland, 
from whom possibly Walter Robinson may . 
have also descended :— 


Mark Robinson, Admiral=-Elizabeth, dau. of 
R.N., Jobn Vining Read, 
b. about 1720, 


m. abont 1746, 
made his will at Bath, 4.1775. 
24 March, 1795, and 
d. 23 Nov., 1799, 
bur. at Bathwick. | 








| ] - | | 
Elizabeth Mark Robinson,=-Margaret Catherine Charles== 
™m. Admiral R.N., | Withers, m. Robin- 
James b. about 1753, | (?)m. at Col. John 


son, 
N. 





re of Freshford Wor- Miller, 
(? Glaze] and Bath, cester, R.M. 
of Bath, co. Somerset, | d. 1793. A 
apothecary. dd. 1834, 
bur. at 
Freshford. 
| af 
Thomas Pitt Elizabeth=-George Augustus 
Robinson, R.N., Catherine, rederick 
d. at Wid- b. 1783. Skottowe, R.N., 
combe, Bath, m. 1801, 
1861. d. 1817, 
bur. at Walcot, 
near Bath. 








| 
Eliza Barnard,=-Charles Beville Dryden, youngest 
b. 1809, son of Sir John Dryden, Bart , 
d. 1903. of Canons Ashby, co. Northants. 


a 





Percy D. Munpy. 


RETROSPECTIVE HERALDRY (11 S. xi. 28). 
—-To the four questions under the above 
heading I venture to offer the following 
replies :— 

1. In memorializing for a patent of arms 
the petitioner generally prays for the arms 
to be granted to himself and his issue. 
When brothers join as memorialists, it is 
customary for the eldest brother to ask for 
the arms to be granted to himself and to the 
other descendants of his late father, naming 
him (sometimes the brothers also are named). 
Occasionally cousins wish to be included 
within the limitations of one patent, in 
which case the memorialist begs for the arms 
to be granted to himself and to the other 
living descendants (of the same name) of 
his late grandfather. Patents of this kind 
are issued nowadays, as in the past. 

2. The value of such heraldry is the sam? 
in 1915 as it was hundreds of years ago when 
similar patents were being issued. His 
Majesty’s College’of Arms in England and the 
Offices of Arms in Scotland and Ireland are 
branches of the Royal Household, the Kings 
of Arms and Heralds holding their offices 
under the Royal Seal. As long as the 
granting of arms‘ is a prerogative of the 
sovereign, armorial bearings must have a 
social value. 
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3. Arms are not granted to dead men, 
therefore the term “ retrospective heraldry ”’ 
is incorrect. As to the reckoning of fees by 
the number of generations included, the 
fees are the same for the patent in each case 
described. above. The position as regards 
fees is, therefore, the opposite to that implied 
in the question, for, instead of each brother 
or cousin being obliged to take out a separate 
patent, the various members of the family 
are allowed to be included in one patent. 

4. The fees payable to H.M. College of 
Arms upon the passing of a patent of arms 
amount to 66l. 10s., plus a 101. duty stamp. 
In 1811 the fees were the same, or a pound 
less. Leo C. 


Such ‘retrospective heraldry’ as G. J. 
speaks of —z.e., the granting of a coat of arms 
to the grantee and his descendants, and also 
to the other descendants of his immediate 
ancestor, or sometimes, but more rarely, 
ancestors—is still, I believe, a thing of modern 
usage. The “ordinary heraldic manuals,” 
being, for the most part, treatises upon 
heraldry as an exact science, do not, I can 
quite understand, deal with such questions 
as these; but I would refer your corre- 
spondent to a modern very practical treatise 
in which the question is referred to at some 
length. It is Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies’s excel- 
lent little book ‘The Right to Bear Arms’ 
(2nd ed., 1900), the result of a series of 
papers originally published in The Saturday 
Review under the pseudonym of X. 

In chap. iv., dealing with the ‘ Granting 
of Arms,’ after giving a specimen of an 
ordinary grant by the English College of 
Arms temp. 1569, Mr. Fox-Davies gives 
(pp. 113-15) a recent instance of a grant 
“*to be borne and used for ever hereafter by him 


the said —— [the grantee] and his descendants, 
and by the other descendants of his father, the 
said —— deceased,” &c. 


At p. 165 he gives what he styles a typical 
Scottish grant of arms made in 1886, in 
which the limitation is 
“to the said —— [the grantee] and to his 
descendants, and to the other descendants of 
his said grandfather,” &ce. 

At p. 193 Mr. Fox-Davies says, in speaking 
of an Irish ‘confirmation ”’ of a coat of arms 
by Ulster King-of-Arms :— 

“The limitations are usually to the descendants 
of the father or grandfather, but where proper and 
sufficient reason has been shown these limits have 
been extended on some occasions in a very wide- 
reaching manner.” 

As an instance of this, he gives (pp. 193-5) 
‘a typical Irish confirmation of arms 
issued in 1893,” in which the limitation is 





“unto the said —— [the grantee] and _ his 
descendants, and to the other descendants of his 
said great-great grandfather,” &e. ; 

and on pp. 195-6 one of 1874, in which the 
limitation is to the grantee 

‘and his descendants, and the other descendants 
of his aforesaid grandfather,” &c. 

Of what these proper and_ sufficient 
reasons for the granting of such ‘ wide- 
reaching ”’ limitations consist I must confess 
I am ignorant, or ‘‘ what the value of such 
heraldry may be from any point of view,”’ 
though they may, perhaps, be surmised. 
They are apparently all creations of quite 
modern date, and one would have thought 
that an ignobilis, or non-armigerous person, 
on applying for a grant of arms would prefer 
to take the grant to himself and his own 
descendants. 

I believe that the cost or fees attendant 
upon the grant of a modern coat of arms by 
the English College of Arms would be rather 
over 701. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


** Bocuss ”’ (11 S. x. 367, 416, 454, 495). 
—The following explanation of the origin of 
this word seems worthy of record. It is 
from The Globe of 11 Jan., 1915 :— 


“The ‘ argot’ of the French capital contains 
numerous examples of place-names and other 
words whose final syllables are altered in a some- 
what curious way. For instance, the Bastille 
becomes the Bastoche, Paris itself appears as 
Pantruche, and ‘ aminche ’ for ‘ ami ’ is common— 
in certain walks of society. By the operations of 
this natural law, ‘ Allemand’ has become ‘ Alle- 
boche,’ a term which has been current for years, 
and the tendency to abbreviate, an invariable 
characteristic of slang, inevitably produces 
‘Boche.’ We venture to offer this as the true 
solution of a problem which seems to have 
interested quite a number of people.” 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


Bartow (11 S. xi. 30).—In ‘ Surnames of 
the United Kingdom,’ by Henry Harrison, 
vol. i, London, 1912, the following is given 
as the meaning and etymology :— 

* Barlow (Eng.) Belonging to Barlow=1. the 
Bare Hill (O.E. baer+hlew). 2. Bera’s Tumulus 
(A.-Sax. *Beran- hlew—Beran-. genit. of Bera = 
Bear). 3. the Boar Hill Bar-+hlew), 
Roger de Barlowe, a.p. 1336, Lance. Fines.” 


C. W. FIREBRACE. 


Low in place-names usually, I believe, 
signifies a hill or mound ; bar is an old form 
of bare, which still persists in many of our 
dialects. These give us bare hill, which may 


be the meaning of Barlow. The surname is 
doubtless traceable to the place-name. 
C. C. B. 
[A. C. C. also thanked for reply.] 
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Motes on Books. 


By Members of the Uni- 


Aberystwyth Studies. 
Vols. I. and II. (Aberyst- 


versity of Wales. 

wyth, the College.) 
THESE studies are issued under the auspices of 
the Senate of the University College of Wales, 
and it is proposed that a volume containing two 
or three pieces of research work or literary analysis 
should appear once in a session.! The first article, 
in place as in importance, and which runs through 
the two volumes, is Mr. George A. Wood’s elaborate 
discussion of the Anglo-Saxon riddles. This is 
conceived as much from the standpoint of the 
general student of literature as from that of the 
philologist or student of Anglo-Saxon. The 
peculiarities of the riddles, their relation to Latin 
productions of the same kind, the presence or 
absence about them of true poetry, and what may 
be called the psychological history of the riddle, 
and of the reasons which developed it into a 
satisfying expression for some of the most inti- 
mately characteristic Anglo-Saxon ideas and 
opinions—all this is well expounded, though it 
may be at somewhat too cumbrous a length and 
with unnecessary repetitions. The connexion 
between riddles and metaphors might have been 
considered, and, seeing how small, comparatively, 
is the public to whom these most interesting 
relics of the mind of our forefathers are known, 
it would have been just as well to give a brief 
summary of each riddle before entering upon an 
analysis of it under its proper number. 

Mr. F. S. Wright contributes to each volume 
a good paper on the earthworks—Norman and 
ancient defensive—near Aberystwyth. In the 
first volume Miss Amy Burgess develops an 
analysis of Grillparzer’s female characters, as 
contrasted with those in Goethe and Schiller. 
We cannot, however, share Miss Burgess’s con- 
viction that Grillparzer’s genius knew no limits 
in the understanding of womanhood, nor yet her 
readiness ‘‘ unhesitatingly’’ to ‘‘ maintain his 
right to be recognized side by side with Shake- 
speare in this respect.’’ Mr. P. M. Jones has a 
good subject in the comparison between Whitman 
and Verhaeren, and deals with it satisfactorily, 
though the differences between the temperaments 
of the two poets hardly come out forcibly enough, 
and the essay rather suffers loss of point by being 
long drawn out. 

We shall look with interest for more examples 
of the original work being done at Aberystwyth. 


Select English Historical Documents of the Ninth 
and Tenth Centuries. Edited by F. E. Harmer. 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 

THIS is a source-book which should prove of 

unusual interest and utility. It contains twenty- 

three documents, given first in the Anglo-Saxon 
text, and afterwards in translation, with a very 
carefully drawn-up body of notes, an Appendix on 
dialects, and three Indexes—‘‘ nominum, locorum, 
and rerum.” The documents, whether wills, 
grants, or records of negotiations, are principally 
concerned with the land and its products; but 
there are included the record of Earl Aelfred’s 
presentation of a copy of the Gospels to Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and the two Anglo-Saxon entries 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels, as well as the record 





of a manumission by Athelstan inscribed in a 
volume of Latin Gospels. A grant of an estate 
which has considerable narrative value is that of 
Queen Eadgifu to Canterbury Cathedral of her 
estate at Cooling, wherein she relates how this 
land came into her possession. The wills given 
are those of Earl Aelfred and Earl Aethelwold, of 
7 eae Alfred and Eadred, and of the Reeve 
Qe 

For the purposes of advanced scholars a 
selection like this is, it is true, inadequate ; but 
we doubt whether to students the edition of 
Anglo-Saxon land-books for which Maitland 
pressed would really be of much greater service, 
and we think Miss Harmer may be congratulated 
on having compiled a work not merely of highly 
creditable scholarship, but also of relatively 
permanent value. 


Bibliography oj the Works of Dr. John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. By Geoffrey Keynes. 
(Cambridge, printed for the Baskerville Club ; 
Quaritch, 15s. 6d. net.) 

Tus is the second publication of the Baskerville 

Club : 300 copies of it have been printed, the one 

before us being numbered 60. It is, as to the 

reproductions, the print, and the general get-up, 

a highly satisfactory work, and it has the yet more 

important merit of completeness, as well as the 

advantage of being the first in the field as an 
exhaustive work on the subject. The main head- 
ings of the Contents are ‘ Prose Works,’ ‘ Poetical 

Works,’ ‘ Walton’s Life of Donne,’ ‘ Biography 

and Criticism,’ and ‘ Appendices.’ The last 

includes a short list of works—principally pam- 
phlets—which, since they contain Donne's auto- 
graph, may be taken to have formed part of. his 
library; an “iconography” giving particulars 

of the twelve principal portraits of Donne; and a 

list of works by one John Done, who has been 

confused with the great Dean. 

A good bibliographical preface introduces each 
description of editions of a work. One of the 
most interesting of these is prefixed to Donne’s 
* Devotions,’ a work which during the author’s 
lifetime, and for a few years after his death, had 
a great vogue, but is now almost unknown to 
general readers, though it was reprinted in 1840 
and 1841. Morhof in ‘ Polyhistor’ states that a 
translation of it “in Linguam Belgicam’’ was 
published at Amsterdam in 1655, but Mr. Keynes 
has not come across this. It would seem that 
between 1638 and 1840 no English edition was 
called for. 

The ‘Sermons,’ again, furnish bibliographi- 
cal matter of great interest. Seeing that there 
is a collectfon of them still unprinted—we learn 
here that this has passed from the library 
of the late Prof. Dowden to that of Mr. Wilfred 
Merton, a member of the Baskerville Club—and 
that the one attempt yet made to publish the 
whole of them was made as long ago as 1839, in 
a somewhat unsatisfactory edition of Donne’s 
‘ Works,’ it seems that we have here a small gap 
in our record of English literature awaiting the 
labours of the scholar. The ‘ Letters,’ as all 
students know, owe everything to the scholarship 
and able editing of Mr. Gosse, though his ‘ Life 
and Letters of Donne ’ does not contain the whole 
of them, which we are to get in Prof. Grierson’s 
promised edition. Mr. Keynes mentions in a 
foot-note that contemporary copies of five 
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letters were sold at Puttick & Simpson’s in 1855 ; 
whether these had been published or not, and 
their present whereabouts, are alike unknown. 
Prof. Grierson has already done pretty well all 
there is to be done in the matter of Donne’s poems, 
particularly in the elimination of the spurious, 
which is a principal task in this part of work on 
Donne. As will be seen inthis Bibliography, the 
poems have attracted a good deal of attention on 
the part of the publishers of series and booklets. 
The most curious of the works described here is 
undoubtedly ‘ Biathanatos,’ issued last by an 
anonymous publisher in 1700, having been pub- 
lished previously in 1644 and 1648. A casuistical 
defence of suicide, it is not much wonder that it 
irked the conscience of the author, while it 
pleased his sense for the curious, and was neither 
destroyed by him nor yet made public, but 
circulated—we would suppose among the steadier- 
minded of his friends—in MS. 

Mr. Keynes gives some useful biographical 
details concerning that very unsatisfactory 
personage the younger Donne, who seems to have 
been a sort of sublimation of those qualities 
which were somewhat conspicuous in his father 
in his unregenerate days. However, as Mr. 
Keynes remarks, posterity must needs re- 
member with gratitude the labours of his to 
-which we owe so much of our knowledge of his 
father’s works. 


December. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica : 
(Mitchell 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman. 

Hughes & Clarke, 2s. 6d.) 

‘THE contents include ‘ Register of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Rawlinson MSS. B. 402 (Bodleian ),’ 
communicated by the Rev. Edmund Jermyn, 
‘The MS. is all in one handwriting. Mrs. L. 
Bazely contributes particulars of the family of 
Boothby of Marston Hall. There are pedigrees 
-of Fuller of Bath and of Dudderidge of Burland ; 
and Ye of the Archers of Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mr. A, L. Lewis shows ‘ The Common Ancestry of 
Sidney, Bolingbroke, and Shelley.’ The Herries 
notes are continued by Mr. David C. Herries. 

Mr. Llewelyn Lloyd is evidently attracted by 
the difficulties that sometimes fall to pedigree- 
hunters: an endeavour to trace the history of 
Lloyd of Cwm Bychan involved him in the task 
of connecting two extant pedigrees. Under the 
head of Cwm Bychanthe earlier pedigree appears 
in Pennant’s ‘Tours in Wales,’ and eighteen 
generations are given. The later pedigree is 
to be found in Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England 
and Wales.’ This gives four more. The twenty- 
two generations cover a period of a thousand 
years, and show a direct descent from a Welsh 
prince to the present time. 

Mr. George J. Lind continues his register of the 
interments at the British Cemetery, Oporto, 
from 1876. 


The Library Journal: 
Publication Office ; 
Street, 1s. 6d.) 

“['HIs number opens with a page illustration of the 

library of the United Engineering Societies, 

New York City, of which a description is given 

by Mr. W. P. Cutter, together with a plan. The 

library contains more than 60,000 volumes of 
great technical value. The library committee, 
in view of the Panama Exhibition to open on 


(New York, 
22, Bedford 


December. 
London, 


the 20th of February, had hoped that the exhibit 
sent to Leipzig would be returned in time to 
form the basis of the library exhibit at San 
Francisco, but efforts to obtain it have been futile. 
As a last resort, an appeal has been made to the 
United States Secretary of State to obtain the 
return of the exhibit, and the American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin has been instructed by cable to 
endeavour to arrange for its return. Germany 
has now started its first regularly organized 
Library School: it was opened at Leipzig on the 
12th of October last. " 

_ There is an interesting feature of many Ame- 
rican libraries that is worthy of home considera- 
tion; it is that of having wild-flower tables. 
Two garden-flower exhibitions last August in- 
creased the interest in gardens, and drew people 
who were not in the habit of using libraries. 


_ Our old friend Thoms, after he had founded 
“ dear old ‘N. & Q.’”’ on the 31d of November, 
1849, soon discovered that the material he received 
was so varied that he had often, to use his favourite 
phrase, to ‘“‘ cudgel his brains’”’ as to what he 
should use, and what he should reject. We 
remember how amused he was on receiving some 
loaves of bread, being specimens of the first bread 
to be made by machinery, as well as anothcr 
occasion when he found a box of matches awaiting 
him, these being the first to be manufactured so 
as to light only when rubbed on a preparation 
placed on one side of the box. 

To-day we note receipt of a box which we 
opened with the expectation of finding some 
antiquities relating to folk-lore, but, J and 
behold! the handsome box was full of choice 
chocolates, sent by Messrs. Boisselier of Victoria 
Works, Watford. The contents, needless to say, 
are good, but the object is better. One-fifth of 
the total receipts from sales is to be given to the 
King of the Belgians through The Daily Telegraph 
Shilling Fund. We feel sure the result will be to 
bring in many notes without queries. The boxes 
are on sale at the principal stores and con- 
fectioners’, at 5s., 3s., and ls. 6d. 





|“ RNotices to Correspandent- 


EpriToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 


CorRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ow in parentheses, immediately after the exact, 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
| munication “ Duplicate.” 














